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A Magazine of Verse 


TWENTIETH-BIRTHDAY NUMBER 
OCTOBER 1932 


CASUALS 
BROKEN SONNET 


AY the weather next week be good to us. 
The strong fighting birds, so often ugly, 
Jab the songsters and bleed them 
And send them away; the wranglers rule, 
The fast breeders, the winter sparrows, 


The crows. The weeds, the quack grass, 


The tough wire-grass, they have it all 
Their way. May the weather next week 


Be good to us. 


[1] 
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OUR HELLS 


Milton unlocked hell for us 
And let us have a look. 
Dante did the same. 
Each of these hells is special 
One is Milton’s, one Dante’s. 
Milton put tn ali that for him 
was hell on eerth. 
Dante put in all that for him 
was hell on earth. 
Each of the demons was done in 
a dear personal idiom. 


If you unlock your hell for me 

And I unlock my hell for you 

They will be two special hells 

Done in our dear personal idioms, 

Each of us showing what for us 
is hell on earth. 


CHROMO 


This old river town saw the 

Early steamboats. 

The line of wharf and houses 

Is a faded chromo. 

It is bleached and bitten standing 
To steady sunrises. 


[2] 


Carl Sandbure 
IMPOSSIBLE IAMBICS 


He saw a fire dancer take two flambeaus 
And do red shadows with her shoulders. 
And he met two fools looking on and saying 
Horsefeathers horsefeathers, and he said 
I must bethink myself, I must throw seven 
Eleven, O God am I a two-spot or what am 
1? a who or a what or a which am I? 

And the next day it rained, 

the next day was something 


else again, 


Well, hibiscus, what would you? 
The flambeau dancer did it, 


she and the red shadows she threw 


SOAPSUDS 


Blue and amber lay in the soapsuds. 
Silver crossed pe arl in the bubbles. 
Her beautiful hands ran in a ritual. 
The water jewels cried with rainbows. 
She was preparing to meet someone. 
The high morning sun struck the foam. 


Seven circles of the moon gave answers. 
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SWELL PEOPLE 


There will always be monkeys and peacocks; 
The monkeys for melancholy, the peacocks for pride; 
The monkeys for chatter and crying out loud; 
The peacocks for showing their tails and a fan of feathers. 
Either they will be at your door soon 
Or you will meet them the next time you travel. 

Who can get away from them? 

And they always say they are well met. 


YESSIR MISTER 


Yessir mister mystery dwells in dese dose dem. 

For he walked right in and turned around and walked 
right out again. 

And she lives in a mansion of aching hearts. 

And she always told him in the morning, Aw go peddle 
your papers. 

And she often added, You made me what I am I hope you’re 
satisfied. 

Yessir mister mystery dwells in dese dose dem 


HEAVY FOLIO 


The mathematics of intimate question 
Such as “Do you love me, kid?” 


[4] 


















Carl Sandburg 


Or “Will you dance with me?” 
Constitute an independent science. 


The chemistry of money spent and gone, 
j A century here, a couple of grand there, 

And nothing left for the room rent 

This also has independent formulas. 


The decalogues of men to be hanged 

The commandments they forgot about 
Inserting fresh commandments of their own 
This raises many fine points in ethics. 


BROOM 


Tomorrow waits with a big broom. 


Pray now for once. 


Three things are better than any other. 
Silence. Low laughter. Sleep. 

How much am I offered? 

Can I get any bids? Will anybody sell? 


Tomorrow waits with a big broom. 


' Carl Sandburg 
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GOOD MAN, BAD WOMAN 


You say that spite avails her nothing, that 

You rest intact in conscience and intact 

In self, a man of longer time than days, 

Of larger company than one. Therefore, 

Pure scientist, you look with nice aplomb 

At this indifferent experience, 

Deploring sentiment. When May came last, 
And equally as scientist you walked 

Among the orchards in the apple-blocks 

And saw the blossoms, snow-bred pink and white, 
Making your heart of brass to intercept 

The childish onslaughts of such innocence, 

Why was it that you cast the brass away 

And bared yourself, and bared yourself in vain? 
She can corrode your world, if never you. 


Wallace Stevens 








NO SWAN SO FINE 


*‘No water so still as the 


dead fountains of Versailles.’’ No swan, 


with swart blind look askance 
and ambidextrous legs, so fine 

as the chintz china one with fawn- 
brown eyes and toothed gold 

collar on to show whose bird it was. 


Lodged in the Louis Fifteenth 
candelabrum-tree of cockscomb 
tinted buttons, dahlias, 
sea-urchins and everlastings, 
it perches on the branching foam 


of polished sculptured 


flowers—at ease and tall. The king is dead. 


Varianne Moore 
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TWO POEMS 


O BEAUTY INFINITI 


O Beauty Infinite, that in all things 
Implicit and discoverable lies— 

That glimmers, flows, emerges, hovers, sings, 

Sleeps in the rock, and in the bird-note cries 

Sometimes obscured in the thick night of pain, 

orgotten sometimes by the desperate mooi 
Of him who wanders in too dark a wood, 
But on some day illuminate again! 


[ think that when my eyes were very young 
I saw You clearly for a little while 

In evening firelight and my mother’s smile: 
I saw how did unclose 

In every spring each petal of the rose 

And heard each dawn-swept bird-note t! 

But grown to man’s estate, 

These things were mine no more; and unaware 
Of these small wonders, I beheld my fate, 
That possible fabric of my love or hate, 

As the sole miracle hovering in the air. 


lat was sung. 


Now, in the pauses of a later day, 

When without taint of hope or bitterness 
I acquiesce 

To the foredoomed distress 


[8 ] 





Irthur Davison Ficke 


That waits for each man in his separate way 

Now I recover wonders so well known 

When I was but an ignorant dreaming child. 

And though tomorrow come wind-swept and wild, 
I shall find something there that is my own. 


I shall revert sometime, and be at ease 
With spectral shadows of the hills and trees, 
And intimate with secrets of the rain. 
Today, amid the useless wandering hours, 

I almost saw in simple roadside flowers 

A Beauty not of wisdom or of pain. 


ON DYING 


I doubt if many when they die 

Go from us so reluctantly 

As is reputed. Men who dwell 

Still in the sun odd stories tell 

For mutual cheer, and sometimes strain 
Truth to assuage their present pain 
With legends of how dire it is 

To mingle with the mysteries 

The farther side of death. 


But they 
Who from our lands have gone their way 
All whom I knew—went cheerfully 


[9 | 
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Not much unwilling to go free 

From life’s confused and manifold terror, 
From the dim brain, the lurking error 
Of cruelty in the kindest heart, 

And drop the bitter separate part 

Of Nature which in you and me 

Creates our sole identity. 


The rusted and dishonored sword, 
The violated pledge, the word 

Of foolish anger rashly spoken, 
The once-heroic spear now broken, 
The hatred which the spirit lays 
On its defeated yesterdays— 

These mark the tragedies of a line 
Not, as it boasted, quite divine. 


And weariness invades that breast 
Whose friends, the loveliest and the best, 
Steal one by one voiceless away. 

He can recall a happier day 

Than this of growing solitude. 

Some field, or street, or room, or wood 
Reminds his heart at savage cost, 

Of splendors dead, of beauties lost. 
His eyes no longer fear to close 

Upon that whirl of madhouse-shows 
Which all mankind enacts to be 

The epic of its history. 


[ 10 | 








Irthur Davison Ficke 


We lie a little who pretend 
Too much reluctance of the end. 
All of the dead men that I know 
Were glad with half their hearts to go. 
: Irthur Davison Ficke 


Ik WORDS ARE WISI 


Words, words and words! What else, when men are dead, 
Their small lives ended and their sayings said, 

Is left of them? Their children go to dust, 

\s also all their children’s children must, 

And their belongings are of petty worth 

\gainst the insatiable consuming earth. 

xO on and on, 


{ 
~ 


But words, if words are wise, 
To make a longer tone of unison 

With man and man than ever faint selves make 

With one another for whatever sake... . 

Therefore I wept tonight when live words rose 

Out of a dead man’s grave, whom no one knows. 
Witter Bynner 
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TWO POEMS 


A HALF-MEMORY 


] don’t know where, 

But it was there: 

Up a dusty wide street 

Up a little hill, 

Up a leafy side-street- 

An old stone house 

With a cherry-tree in front. 


Aunt’s fingers spanned 
My little hand— 

Past a gray village inn, 
Past an old store-way, 
Till a sprightly woman 
Led us through a doorway 
Up into her parlor. 


She brought out a cap 

Blue as huckleberries, 

And laid it on Aunt’s lap. 
Me she brought a bow] 

Of the cherry-tree’s cherries. 
Aunt tried on the cap, 

And IJ ate the cherries. 


I don’t know where . . 
Down a little stair, 
Down a leafy side-street, 


[12] 











Agnes Lee 


Down a little hill, 

Down a dusty wide street, 
From the old stone house 
I never found again. 


Where was the house 

Where our feet were? 

Aunt is long dead, 

So I can’t ask her. 

Where was it, where! 

But why should I so care, 
When I only half remember! 


AFTER THE TERROR 


Long after Carrier’s brutal head had fallen 
The house where he had lived was lost in night. 
For years none entered. Neighbors called it haunted. 


The garden-close was locked from human sight. 


Some children brought a rusty key one morning, 
And, when they opened wide the garden, found 

A forest of pale lilies, clear as spirits, 

Soaring up from the long-forgotten ground! 

A forest of fair lilies, white as magic! 

Swaying and perfumed, whispering from the deep, 
A frail and virginal crowd they pressed together- 
The phantoms of the nightmares of his sleep. 


Agnes Lee 


[ 13 | 
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THE LATER MOMENT 


SO BE IT 


This rose is overblown. Its time grows late. 
Viewed from a distance it is rather fine 

An opulence, a fullness, holds it straight 

And gives it bravery; and its bold line 

Has nothing fallen yet. But viewed too near 
Each petal, once a crying crimson breath, 

Is purpling now, its edges worn and sear, 
And the rich perfume bears a scent of death. 


Well, be it so! There is a beauty too 

In dissolution, as there is in growth. 

Earth breathes us forth even as she breathes the dew, 
And draws us back at last into her mouth. 

And even the smell of death has its own worth, 
Pungent and deep, as wholesome as the earth. 


EVEN BEAUTY 


All beauty grows by those who savor it. 

Eternal in its essence, yet it lives 

Through eyes that see and ears that favor it 
And, most beloved, most potently it gives. 

A bird-song often heard grows richer through it; 
A tree long loved takes on more subtle grace; 


[ 14 ] 


Eunice Ti tjens 


And he who loves a form adds something to it, 
Or deepens the sharp magic of a face. 


So when one dies whom beauty took for spouse 
Even beauty’s self more meager grows and chill. 
The gracious home becomes a common house, 
And even the taut-strung outline of a hill 
Grows dissipate and slack, a weary thing, 
Waiting the seeing eye to make it sing. 


DESERT 


There is a beauty in aridity 

More primal than the beauty of the lush. 

A thought too easy is fertility; 

Too soft the valleys, like a maiden’s blush. 
Give me the rock-bound desert—scrub and sage 
Tawny and bleak and wildly beautiful, 

Sharp hills pared to the granite bone by age, 
And blue cloud-shadows drifting slow and cool. 


For this way surely looked the ancient earth, 
Lashed by such storms and bitten by such winds, 
Before life clambered upward birth by birth 

To breathe the thin crisp air this upland finds. 
And something rises in me, old and free, 

To meet the freedom of this dusty sea. 


Eunice Tietjens 


[15] 
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HERE AND THERE 


FALL EQUINOX 


I know it’s midnight when the little owls 
Commence their muted woodwinds in the pines; 
It is September. Pegasus inclines 

His great square high where late the heavenly fowls, 
The Swan and Eagle, flew the galactine. 

I know it’s midnight of the equinox 

And dark and light are even—and the flocks 
Will feel the sun stand southward on the Line. 
The owls’ soft conversation soon is done, 

And I am listening to the heavy dark; 

In me the slow withdrawal of the sun 

Crossing athwart the night has left its mark 
That no September’s end shall need henceforth 
I turn with the equator to the north. 


TO THE BODY 
Corpus Sapiens 
I pray to you, my Body, now forgive 
The heavy thirsts and hungers that declined 
Your trajectory, kept your wing confined 
From flight to fall, and made you fugitive 
Of sloth and sleep and poison. Body, give 
No easy absolution to that mind 
Which in the head, proud, mendicant and blind, 
Throttled your own and trod it down to live. 


[ 16 ] 





Orrick Fohns 


The people of the body in the blood, 
The body of the people in the dark— 
These two have kept the technique and the trust. 
Oh, if again with intellectual lust 
Surfeited sick, the earth unleash a flood, 
The body shall take silence in the ark. 
Femur and Humerus 
Listen, my Femur and my Humerus, 
Great channel bones and closer to the heart, 
I trust you more than viable Radius, 
Phalange and Fibula adroit in art. 
These are the fashion-makers for the head, 
Too tyrannous in lordship and too shallow- 
Oh, deeper in the body’s dark instead 
Lies the old wisdom and its name be hallow. 
Out of the roots where sprang the silent levers, 
O Humerus and Femur, there was thought 
Before thought spoke with tongues—and there is still. 
The body knows the end, if mind do not; 
All of the body thinks, and through its rivers 
Charges the shining current of the will. 
CRITIC 

To me a young poet said: 

‘You sang of little things, 

And I disliked the song 

The more upon this head, 


That you too then were young. 


[17] 
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As if that eagle’s wings—”’ 
(We stood above the sea 
And only we were small 
As men in mountains be) 
“Stooped for a dropping feather; 
It was as if the dead 
Should celebrate their worms. 
I cannot say it all” — 
The young man spat and said, 
“T did not like the blether.” 
Since everything affirms 
My own and older truth 
That no experience brings 
Anything after youth, 
Therefore I watched his ey: 
Because | thought him great 
And caught his slightest word, 
Kreeing his threads of fat 
Under the cloudless sky 
All day; and this I heard: 
He spoke of little things 
And nothing else; but thes: 
Were some of them his own, 
Mined, melted, not yet known, 
Sunk in his marrow-bone. 
So I could take my ease 
Whose little things have grown. 
Orrick Foh 1s 
[ 18 ] 





CARIB SUMMER 


GARDEN EPISODE 


My grandmother would never have recognized her great- 
grandchild, 

Not the dark hair nor the shining dark eyes nor the dark- 
bright flowing of her alien speech. 

My grandmother would have smiled on her, 

Would have watched her passionate flitting perhaps with 
a stirring of unease, 

Would have wondered at the sudden flaming in her check 
and brow 

My grandmother would have loved this child, 


Sut she would never have recognized her. 


But a 
Seeing bronzed legs and tossed dark hair stop short before 
a bough of pink laurel 
Dawn-flushed, lighter than spray, 
Seeing dark eyes gaze on the blossom one long wordless 
moment 
And slim hand lifted in a gesture reticent and swift 
green leaf, 


“S 


To pluck a single narrow g 


ray 

Seeing my child leaving the tossing foam of petal on its 
airy twig, 

leaving it, loving it with a backward glance, but leaving 
it, 


I recognized my grandmother. 


[19 ] 
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SONG BEFORE OUTCRY 


} 
Living lances hard as steel, slender branches growing 
harder, 
Wall in one who hour on hour has but flinching self for I 
warder. 
Long as lanceheads, edged as flint, the thrifty prickles of 
these hedges, 
Sucking food of grass and flower writhen backward from 
their edges. 
Beyond are fields and orchard boughs and meadowland 


warm shadows dapple, 
While niggardly the fool must fare whose feast is but this 
thorn’s wry apple. 


PROTEST AGAINST SECURITY 


It was no flower you spared, but an untried tre« 
Denying pain, it is life you have denied me: 

1 would have gloried in the force that tried me, 

1 would have proved what strength lies hid in me! 
O amiable hurricane, that would not be 

Bearer of bliss, lest later grief betide me, 

How do your gentleness and care deride me, 
Whose heritage is blown with you to sea! 


Had you, compassionate storm, not willed to spare me, 
Roaring past to the uttermost rim of space, 
Swerving aside lest the claw of your lightning tear me, 


[ 20 | 


Muna Lee 


Lest stertorous breath tendril and twig displace, 
Pliant or riven or staunch, I had proved my part 
And wrested peace thereby from the tempest’s heart. 


EPITHALAMIUM 


[ find you surely in denial, 

You come closest in withdrawal: 
Love so tested by long trial 

Lifts the head in proud avowal. 


If | sought you, I should lose you; 
If you faltered, you were other. 
What you ask not, how refuse you? 


Separate, how taut the tether! 


Life becomes one endless prayer 
To life’s immutable refusal; 
Negation, all fulfilled desire; 


Absence, rapturous espousal. 


BALLAD 


She wandered singing down the street 
Nor looked at us at all; 

“Love,” she sang, “is warm as frost 
Kindling the hill in fall!’ 


[ 21 | 
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“And love,” she sang, “oh, love”’ she sang, 
“Is kind as nettles be; 

Smooth thistles make its bed, its roof 
The shady cactus tree.” 


She sang the silliest mad song 
Of any woman born: 

“Oh, love is sweet as juniper, 
And gentle as a thorn!” 


VWiuna I 


THE POPLAR 


And worth the blossoms that acacias 

And chestnuts wear are these 
Leaves that number and that motion have, 

And verberation of the wind and rain. 

With quick heartshapen leaves 

Above a bole, black, furrowed, the poplar stands, 

Child of the Celtic lands. 


Padraic Colum 











4 GROUP OF FIVE 


TALISMAN OF WORDS 


O mind beset by words 
As by a storm of birds, 
Caught in a cloud that sings 
As amid beating wings, 


Read, in the hieroglyphs 
Of bird-tracks, in dust, 
In runes of blood or frost, 


In the documents of the leaves; 


In script of blackened vine 
Spell out—by earth, by bones, 
By fernleaf and snake-spine 
Stamped in pristine stones. 


Translate, in the moon’s cold 
Dial, the glass of air, 
In lightning’s character, 


The suspect plan foretold: 


How at last each man stands 
At the world’s edge; he sees 
At nightfall the known lands 
Change; strange hills, trees. 


He sees the birds depart; 
Chereat he suffers dread 
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Precipitous as the raid 
Of sorrow on the heart, 


He too being caught in this, 
The engines of Time’s clock, 
Whose wheels are hurtling rock 
Within a black abyss. 


Veiled, vaporous, profound, 
The perfumed twilights pass, 
Walk weightless, without sound, 


Bending no fringe of grass 


Mysterious and sweet 

The ghostly seasons move, 
Searing their scented freight 
rom pasture, field, and grove. 


Oh, lest that time you mour! 
Never should return, 

Build now a season wrought 

Of no thing but thought. ; 


Make, of no thing but breath, 
The spring’s colored wraith; 
With naught but words enclo 
The spectre of the rose. 


These, not in field or plain 
But in the silent brain, 


[ 24 ] 























Must tremble, burst, and bloom 


E.ven in the glow of doom. 


Yes—if even the last man find 
These words, in the last hour, 
The dark star still must flower 


To some summer of the mind: 


Still must the starved earth 
Yield back one youth, as now 
‘Timeless leaves break forth 


One who long ago 


With anguish in his blood, 
The heart loud in his breast, 
Rose, listened, ran at last 


Amazed with love, and stood, 


Stunned in the intense noon 
Of an ancient moon, 

As by a storm of birds 
Beset by words. 


PRELUDE TO DESPAIR 


Let love be even as grief, 
As strange, as secretive, 


As ageless, as unguessed. 


[25] 


Elder Olson 
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Let it be dark as pain 

Not lodged in the wild brain, 
Not beating in the breast, 

Not open in the hand: 

But hide it deeper than sand, 
Than leaves, than filigree bones 
Of bird-skeletons, 

Than blind-beetle’s egg; 
Deeper than dull worm 
Can sense frost or storn 
Deeper than glowing snake 

Lies wound in winter, deeper 
Than labyrinthine cree pet 

Or root or downward vine. 
Thrust through splintered spear 
And bones of first men, pierce: 
Below water, flame, and sound, 
Immensely underground; 

Deep as sorrow is, 

Deep as loneliness. 


Then, if it perish so, 
No one on earth will know 


Elde Ols on 


THE GHOSTLY SPRIN(¢ 


What is it but to rise, go forth again, 

Saying, It is spring, it cannot matter now; 

I can be safe from winter and what has been, 
Watching the smal! first leaves upon the bough: 


Saying, It is ghostly spring, no leaf can fall, 


There will be no stretched bird leaning to the wind, 
Bending the wan throat southward; nothing at all 


12, so innocent is this land: 


lo orieve, SO you 


Saving, The fallen snow shall climb back into the cloud, 
The year shall reverse, the dead leaves be green on the tree, 


And bird after bird return till the wood be loud, 


Sooner than grief to me. 


What is it but to say all this, and so 
Stand in the end bewildered in a storm of wings, 
Beset by the crying of a myriad birds never the spring’s, 


And spring suddenly far off, and you, you 


Standing in the autumn garden, as once | found you, 
Your hands outstretched to the birds, calling and calling, 
And a cold flurry of wings all around you, 

And the leaves falling? 
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TO MUSIC 


When music shook the burnished strings 
That bent the singing tree in pain, 

| heard the columned harp complain, 
Yet praise that ruin whereby it sings, 


Saying, For music’s sake alone, j 
To be its instrument, no less, 

The bough from its high wilderness 

Was early broken and brought down. 


Now of strung wire and shaken wood 

Name anguish sweet, and loss as gain. 

None here so stretched and strung with pain 
But would believe you, if he could; 


None but at last, believing you, 

Must breathe that peace existing nowhere, 
The perfume of that fabulous flower 
Whereon a stillness lies like dew. 

Now like a sleep your heavy spell 

Weighs on the senses, till almost 

A man might wander and be lost, 

Led by that strange and lovely tale: 


Wander from reason and go mad, 
Dazed with the bright dews of a dream, ) 


[ 28 | 


Elder Olson 


And think naught matters, save to name 
The heart as lighter since it bled; 


And think all sorrow but a song, 
So light a thing it floats in air, 
And grief like joy too great to bear, 


And both, like music, lost ere long: 


And love, most sorrowful of all, 
Remembered lighter still, but whether 
Like snowflake or light leaf or feather 
Upon that bough foredoomed to fall, 


Not even music may recall. 


SONG 


When shall this weight be cast 
That droops the spirit’s spray? 
With birds it will lift at last. 
With the leaves it will blow awa 
How shall the spirit be 
When this thing is done? 
1s a bough, and the birds flown. 
As a leafless tree. 

Elder Olson 
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COMMENT 
TWENTY YEARS 
WENTY years—a score—a fifth of a century. As | 
look back, it seems a breath, a bubble, a few ticks of 
the clock; and yet within it wars have been fought, kings 
have fallen, the world has been made over, finances have 
gone up and down, youth has flown the ocean in a day, 
women have bobbed their hair and their skirts, poets have 
sung new and strange tunes; and nothing has remained 
unchanged but birth and life and death, day and night and 
the seasons, the solid round earth, and the cut of men’s 
coats and collars. 

A breath, a bubble of time since Hobart Chatfield- 
Taylor and I agreed that something must be done to 
relieve the desperate plight of poets, and, with a wave of 
his pen over a check-book, he started me in quest of funds 
to found the poets’ magazine | had been dreaming of; a 
few ticks of the clock since big business-men glowed with 
enthusiasm for the new idea, and signed up their powerful 
names; while the skeptics made jokes or solemnly pre- 
dicted that there would be nothing worth while to put into 
such a receptacle of rhymes. And then the letters to 
poets, to all the more interesting poets whom I had known 
in the flesh or read in the books and magazines of the 
previous five years. And their quick response—the poems 
that came flowing in—a river that has had its floods and 
ebbs, but has never trickled to a drought. Soon an office 
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must be found, anda there, one summer day of Ig12, was 
genial Mr. Whedon, one of our guarantors, running a 
made-over North Side mansion as an office-building; and 
he rented to Porerry the front room at the left of the 
entrance, where Ezra P. McCagg had housed, ever 
since the Fire, one of the finest libraries in Chicago. The 
book-cases had gone, but the wide gilt-framed mirror still 
stood over the white-marble mantel when we took posses 
sion to have and to hold for ten years. And Mr. Whedon 
lent a big roller-top desk and a smaller one, and a table and 
sundry chairs to complete our installation. 

It was time then for an associate editor, and Alice Corbin 
Henderson, who lived around the corner with her painter 
husband and their precocious child, made it a half-day job 
at the princely salary of twenty-five dollars a month; th 
editor at that time being unsalaried. Then exciting times 
began. An advisory committee lent dignity to the enter 
prise—Hobart Chatfield-Taylor, who had put the first 
fifty dollars into it; Edith Wyatt, poet and novelist; and 
the editor’s life-long friend Henry B. Fuller, author of 
Pensieri-Vani and a string of novels, who contributed 
expert proof-reading as well as unfailing knowledge and 
literary taste. Letters of fire came from across the sea, lit 
by epistolary sparks from Cass Street—Ezra Pound would 
represent Porrry in London and send us the best he could 
gather from the fighting front of the most interesting little 
group in England. John Masefield, sailor-poet, wrote 
encouragingly. William Butler Yeats and Joseph Camp 
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bell greeted us from Ireland. Alice Meynell and Ernest 
Rhys, both old friends of the editor, cheered on the 
fantastic project. And from this side also poets sent 
letters, promises and manuscripts: George Sterling, 
Ridgely Torrence, Agnes Lee, then newly a Chicagoan; 
John G. Neihardt and Hermann Hagedorn; Arthur Ficke, 
whose double sonnet, Poetry, was at once scheduled for 
the first page of the opening number. And one day in 
August came a letter and check in the delicate chirography 
of an obscure Bostonian named Amy Lowell, whose first 
sonnet in a recent Aflantic had aroused the editor’s 
interest. 

Then suddenly into our little neck of woods crept the 
enemy !—in the shape of a circular sent us by a friend. A 
Boston group was going to take possession of our now 
widely advertised idea, and even of our title, by getting 
out the first number of a poets’ magazine a month or two 
ahead of our announced date. To checkmate their 
Satanic scheme we must hurry—October must be our 
secret aim! A few acceptable poems had already arrived- 
Mrs. Conkling’s delicate Mexican sequence, Helen 
Dudley’s pathetic lyric, Ezra Pound’s militant lines to 
Whistler and his reflections on his own “‘middle age.”” And 
the widow of William Vaughn Moody let us have a still 
unpublished poem of her husband. So our first number 
was quietly prepared, Ralph Fletcher Seymour, designer 
of the cover and format, rushing it through the press. A 
week before October began it was on the stands, and selling 
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so rapidly that we had to order a second thousand. Our 
title was saved, and our prestige—the Poetry Fournal of 
Boston lagged a month or two behind us, and fitfully kept 
on lagging for a few years. 

That first autumn we began to realize what interesting 
contacts were a by-product of our little magazine. One 
morning appeared Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, beetling 
brows, rotund voice and all. General Booth had preceded 
him, but there he was to prove the poem by reciting it; and 
the editor gave him a lunch party at an Italian restaurant 
near by, where red wine could loosen tongues and mellow 
the talk. In those pre-war years there were many such 
impromptu parties, and Lindsay has often said that our 
discussions around the lunch-table or in the office were the 
most valuable part of his literary training. 

Arthur Ficke and his friend Witter Bynner turned up 
early from Davenport—a pair so stimulating that any 
social ice would melt before them. The brilliant Dudley 
sisters were there to sharpen the arguments, friends of the 
quick-witted associate editor. In January 1913 Rabin- 
dranath Tagore chanted his Bengali lyrics at Mrs. 
Moody’s hospitable hearth-fire, bringing his son and little 
soft-robed daughter-in-law to Chicago from their studies 
at the University of Illinois. Late in 1913 a quiet slow- 
speaking son of Swedish immigrants came in to get 
acquainted, by way of justifying our acceptance of his 
Chicago Poems, which the next year initiated the Levinson 
Prize. And by that time Amy Lowell had appeared 
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dramatically in person, Boston bringing poems to Chicago; 
and the editor had been duly impressed by her magnifi- 
cence. In March 1914 the great William Butler Yeats 
spent a week with us, and Poetry gave in his honor our 
famous first banquet, at which he reminded us that poets 
should be “‘very simple, very humble,” and saluted “‘as a 
fellow-craftsman” one of the humblest, one who had 
exchanged rhymes for bread at farmers’ doors, the obscure 
author of General Booth Enters Into Heaven. Whereupon 
the young poet so honored, whose poem had “‘an earnest 
simplicity, a strange beauty,” arose and recited for the 
first time The Congo as further proof of his dedication to 
the art. 

And so it went on. Later in that spring of 1914 a hand 
some young English poet named Rupert Brooke walked 
into the Poerry office on his way from Tahiti to his home, 
and soon to his death at Gallipoli. And the War came on, 
with its threat of destruction to beauty everywhere—a 
period of wrath and gloom, with heroic lights gleaming in 
the shambles. In spite of its threat, in spite of the enrol 
ment of poets in the British and American armies and the 
loss of precious lives among them, Poetry never missed a 
number through those tumultuous years, and the tumul 
tuous years of so-called Peace which have followed them to 
the present uncertain era. 

In one editorial it is manifestly impossible to tell the 
whole story of Porrry’s twenty years—from the time 
when many critics tried to laugh it out of court, and the 
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old ultra-conservative Chicago Dia/ called it “that futile 
little magazine,” to these recent months when our threat- 
ened cessation is deplored as “‘a national calamity.” But 
it may be interesting to mention a few of the highest high- 
spots of our first ten years, the second ten being too recent 
for an ultimate verdict. 

Volume I (Oct. 1912-March 1913) presented Ezra 
Pound to his countrymen, all but the few who might have 
read his Personae, put out in 1g10 by Elkin Mathews in 
London. Also it introduced two other Imagists—their 
creed was then a still small voice which found a loud 
speaker later—Aldington with his most beautiful poem 
Choricos,H. D. with Hermes of the Ways and Priapus. Mr. 
Yeats favored us with a group of ly rics in December, and 
Tagore’s Gilanjali was his first appearance in English. 
Also, Geoige Sterling had three lyrics; and John Reed’s 
Sangar introduced a young poet-adventurer destined for a 
stormy career. And the next month opened the year 1913 
with General William Booth Enters into Heaven, wherewith 
a young Illinois poet made his bow to the public. Arthur 
Ficke and Witter Bynner divided February between them. 
The last number of the first volume offered the militant 
Dont’s by an Imagist, Ezra Pound saying a glad goodbye to 
the sins and graces of the Victorian era. 

Volume II (April-September 1913) opened with another 
blow from Ezra—Contemporanea, his challenge to the 
“generation of the thoroughly smug and thoroughly un 


comfortable”; in the group two or three of his finest lyrics 
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And in August, on successive pages, appeared the two 
most quoted poems of our history, Helen Hoyt’s E//is Park 
and Joyce Kilmer’s Trees, both beloved of all anthologists. 
Also two more imagists were presented—Flint and 
Williams—and Amy Lowell made an un-imagistic bow to 
our readers. 

In Volume III (Oct. 1913-March 1914) Carl Sandburg, 
with Chicago Poems, found his work recognized as poetry 
at last. Robert Frost, who had been printed in England, 
was introduced to his countrymen with a long narrative, 
The Code. A young poet from Arkansas, John Gould 
Fletcher, had his first American printing with Jrradiation 
ditto an Irishman, Padraic Colum, and a new English 
novelist who was destined to make a stir, D. H. Lawrence. 
Sara Teasdale’s group of Love Songs contained the best 
lyrics she had as yet published, and Frances Shaw’s rain 
poems were to be widely quoted. 

Amy Lowell opened Volume IV (April-September 1914 
with a group of poems more free and “polyphonic” than 
her first entry. June was given over mostly to Ford 
Madox (Hueffer) Ford’s now celebrated poem, On 
Heaven. In August Maxwell Bodenheim was introduced 
with five Sketches, and Eunice Tietjens in September with 
The Steam-shovel. The Fenollosa-Pound translation of a 
Japanese Noh play, four lyrics from Ireland by James 
Stephens, and W. R. Benét’s Fa/coner of God also appeared 
in this half-year. 

Volume V (Qct. 1914-March 1915), in its November Wa 
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Vumber, introduced Wallace Stevens, and gave its prize to 
Lo ist ot coll’s impassioned brief symbolic tragedy, The 
Met checks. Edgar Lee Masters, whose Spoon River 
Inthe = had been running in Reedy’s Mirror, favored us 
with one of his finest poems, Silence. Vachel Lindsay’s 
masterpiece, The Chinese Nightingale, Agnes Lee’s finest 
poem, 4 Statue in a Garden, Arthur Ficke’s Six Lyrics, and 
a group by Alice Corbin, lent further distinction to this 
] 


Volume VI (April-September 1915) was notable chiefly 
for the Rupert Brooke war sonnets, and for the first ap 
arance of TS. Eliot as a poet, with The Love-song of F. 
fred Prufroa Marianne Moore was introduced with 
sharply rhymed poems, and James Branch Cabell with 
Post Annos. “Edwin Arlington Robinson and Ridgely 
lorrence were among the older poets who favored us. 
Volume VII recorded fewer introductions, Glenn Ward 
Dresbach and Alfred Kreymborg, then editor of Others, 
eing almost the only new names. Wallace Stevens’ 


Sunday Morning, Sandburg’s group Deys, and three 
satirical skits by Eliot were also in this volume, and 


' 
Pound’s lovely Near Perigord. 


Volume VIII (April-September 1916) contains Wallace 
Stevens’ exquisite prize play, Three Travelers Watch a 





Sunrise, Lindsay’s Booker Washington Trilogy including 
fohn Brown; and La Figlia che Piange, with others, by 
Fliot; and little Hilda Conkling began in it. 

Volume IX opens with Cloyd Head’s powerful symbolic 
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tragedy, Grotesques. Frost’s Snow is in it, five Profiles 
from China by Eunice Tietjens, and Helen Hoyt’s City 
Pastorals; and February was an aboriginal number. 

Volume X (April-September 1917) introduced, as poets, 
James Joyce and Sherwood Anderson; and contained our 
first entry of Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

Volume XI introduced Emanuel Carnevali, and a group 
of Arthur Waley’s fine translations from the Chinese. 
Volume XII presented Hazel Hall and John V. A. Weaver, 
and some of Miss Millay’s Figs. Lew Sarett and Robert 
McAlmon were introduced to the world in XJJ/J; Lola 
Ridge made her first Poerry appearance; Carlos Williams’ 
seventeen Broken Windows were in his best style; and 
Marjorie Seiffert’s morality play, The Old Woman, lifted 
her to a high place in the art. In X7/ H. L. Davis swung 
his long slow rhythms over western plains, and Masters 
had a whole number for Domesday Book monologues. 
Volume XV (we have now reached 1919-20) opened with 
Wallace Stevens’ ineffable Pecksniffiana; and Marion 
Strobel, Malcolm Cowley and Evelyn Scott began in it. 
In XVI Maurice Lesemann and Marya Zaturensky made 
their débuts; and Leonora Speyer app 


eared here for the 
first time. Volume XVII opened with FI 


etcher’s Mississ 
ippi sequence, and Hildegarde Flanner was new in it. 
XVIII presented Elizabeth Madox Roberts and Aline 
Kilmer; and a new unknown, one Elinor Wylie, made her 
first appearance on any stage. The light-winged Dorothy 
Keeley Aldis made her bow in X/X, and the dark-fated 
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Ernest Walsh. And Volume XX (April-September 1922) 
opened with a Southern Number—DuBose Heyward, 
Hervey Allen, Josephine Pinckney and others—and later 
on presented Joseph Auslander, Louis Golding, Louise 
Bogan. 

This brings us to Poerry’s second decade, which opened 
auspiciously with a narrative by Robinson. For this ten 
years the list of introductions is not so long, and time has 
not yet worked its magic on the new names, obliterating 
the many and starring the few. Thus we must step warily 
among them. Still, Ernest Hemingway had almost his 
first appearance as a poet early in the decade; and we find 
Cecil John, the English wanderer in Central Africa, and 
Lynn Riggs and Kay Boyle; also Julia Peterkin, whose 
literary career began here with her study of an aged 
negress’s rhythmic utterances. A little later, in Volume 
¥ XV J, I find four names now pretty well known—George 
Dillon, Horace Gregory, MacKnight Black (now gone from 
us, alas!)—and Countee Cullen. Archibald MacLeish ap- 
peared in XXVJIJ, and Léonie Adams and Hart Crane in 
¥ XIX, but these three were not introduced by Poetry; 
nor Jeffers, who came in XXXJ. In XXXIV and XXXVI 
Stanley J. Kunitz and Elder Olson appeared in print for 
the first time. And with these we reach 1930, so there is 
little more to add. 

The future—who knows? A few more breaths, a few 
more ticks of the clock, and all who made Porrry’s early 


history will be venerable, or gone. But there will be poets 
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then as now, there will be new eras starred with shining 
names. For the world must have its poets, and each epoch 
must have its own. H. M. 


MANIFESTO 


I. I not only wish Poerry to continue but I wish it to 
function as actively as it did in 1912, in fact more actively. 


A country that can not maintain a technical “trade 
journal” for its writers of verse, or feed its best poets, is no 
good. It is of the “dull and speechless tribes’? mentioned 
by an earlier authority. It deserves nothing better thar 
Coolidges and Hoov ers. 

I]. If the great American people can’t maintain the on 
special review that has for twenty years carried on i 
Chicago, the country is not worth boat-fare to visit. 

11. If on the other hand the revit w Por rRy is to bi 
worth supporting, and to deserve the attention and col 
laboration of the best writers, it should, in my opinion, 
give greater attention to facts now fairly well established. 

E.g. There have been at least two currents in American 
verse during the past twenty years. In only one has there 


been a demand for universal as opposed to local criteria, 
though Mr. Frost, standing outside the two currents or 
being himself a third current, has emphasized at least on 
essential. 

IV. A new level of criticism has, within the last few 
years, been attained in America. ‘This is not a matter of 
there being one intelligent critic with an « nhohtened Vi 
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It is very nearly an impersonal criticism, and comes from 
the sharpened perception and greater desire for, or even 
insistence on, greater accuracy in expression, which is 
shared by more than a half-dozen writers. 

The general direction might be indicated by a letter 
from the English critic Bunting which appeared in the New 
York Sun on May 28th. But the gain can not be liqui 
dated as mere direction; it is a matter of a new depth and 
fineness of perception and a new severity in regard to 
critical expression. The “direction” varies with the in 
dividual, and obviously the proportions of sensibility and 
logic vary with the different exponents. 

It is perhaps not so necessary that Porrry recognize 
that certain ideas have failed, or at least waned, as that 
the editorial body should more fully recognize the success, 
or at least development and advance, of other ideas. A 
continuing Porrry should contain more young numbers 
and more special numbers based on a “‘position”’ or grouped 
around an idea or group of ideas, even though the public 
is not ready to accord unanimous acceptance to them. For 
example, Zukofsky’s Odjectivist Number and his Odjecti- 
vists’ Anthology constitute the first effort to “clear up the 
mess”’ since my effort in or about 1913. A “‘life”’ 
would imply either that Mr. Z. is right or that someone 


would know enough lucidly to contradict him. 


in the art 


\ trade magazine ought to focus the more actly e discus 
sion. It ought to feed and publish the very few people 


whose work makes them worth feeding and printing. 
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There will naturally be a personal variant in opinion as to 
who and how many these are, but there are limits to 
respectable failure. My views in the matter are, and are 
known to be, fairly strong. There are things in America 
that no amount of humanitarianism and sentimentalism 
can excuse. 

In violent opposition to what I suppose to be the opinion 
of most of Porrry’s readers, I believe that the few men of 
my generation who have made good and whose work has 
some chance of being read in forty years’ time, ought to be 
given greater control in the literary and musical affairs of 
the country, in distinction from the sexagenarian imbeciles 
who still have their palsied and dithering hands on the 
controls. And who have been proved incompetent time 
and again. The continued refusal of such people to accept 
the opinions of the best writers in regard to the chances of 
younger men is flagrant and inexcusable. 

If this contempt were shown merely to me I mig 


ht pr 


it down to personal objection to me or to an incompati- 
bility of my perceptions with the American mind; 
but as it has been demonstrated again and again with 
regard to the best writers of my generation, I can not set it 
down as a personal grievance of my own. It is either a 
malice or a craven stupidity. And Porrry, in continuing, 
ought to take a firm position against it. 

America makes no adequate use of its best talents. It 


made no adequate use of them in 1890, or in 1912, and ha: ’ 


learned very little in the interim. Write your own ticke 
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Who are the individuals most competent to yerceive s0SS1- 
; S } 
bilities in new writers? If the gentle reader wanted to 
know a man’s chances of doing something interesting in 
poetry or music, whose opinions would he respect (after 
his own)? Write down the names ona slip of paper. This 
pss par 
is offered as a challenge to the bright boys who write in the 


papers. Ezra Pound 
MICROCOSM 


This seems to be the hour for personalities; for after so 
many years personality, like murder, will out. Each of us 
who has served as associate editor has been asked to write 
a tiny memoir of the event, with only one taboo, that it 
shall not be a paean of praise of the editor or the mag- 
azine. Very well, I shall write no such paean. 

It was about nineteen years ago that I first joined the 
staff of Porrry as office girl and general nuisance, my 
duties being to stick stamps, enter orders, act as secretary, 
do a little first reading of manuscripts, since I was already 
an accepted contributor, and rescue terrified young poets 
who were too much awed by the sanctum. Spunky little 
Alice Corbin Henderson, with her quick incisive wit and 
her never-failing intellectual energy, was associate editor 
then and, with Harriet and myself, completed the staff. 
She was my immediate superior, and she was good to the 
newcomer. To me, who had been working in a commercial 
office, the place was little short of heaven. If a paper was 
marked P in pencil on the margin, I filed it under Poet 
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instead of under Paid, though then as always we paid our 
bills and, what is even more remarkable, we paid the poets 
too—not what we wished to pay, but still something. That 
in itself was a revelation to a young person starved for 
beauty. Somebody cared, somebody was working steadily 
for the realization of that beauty. 

At first I was much awed by Harriet Monroe—until 
I learned to see beneath the surface. I found her a gallant 
fighter when roused, not only intellectually but physically! 
I shall never forget the day when a large and drunken 
tramp appeared, proffering a dirty bit of paper on which 
doggerel was scrawled. When the editor refused it he 
became abusive and advanced toward her, shaking his fist 
threateningly and letting out a string of oaths. Harriet 
suddenly became a tiny typhoon shot with lightnings. She 
sprang towards him, hardly more than half his size, spit- 
ting fire. The startled haste with which he withdrew 
behind the door she slammed in his face was a lesson in the 
ultimate ineffectualness of brute force. 

But it wasn’t long before I came to love her too, how- 
ever. She was unfailingly kind to me, and never forgot to 
draw me into the circle of the poets where vivid and soul- 
satisfying conversations took place, conversations which 
seemed to break my brain apart with their range and 
vision and fire. We had the universe to settle, and we did 
it, thoroughly. There was Edgar Lee Masters, heavy-set, 
in the forties, careless and generous, pornographic and 
vast. There was lanky Carl Sandburg, who was then warm 
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and human, slow-spoken and witty, his eyes very blue 
behind his thick glasses. Vachel Lindsay, with his high 
cheek-bones and his endearing smile, used to drop in from 
Springfield to chant unearthly tunes about Solomon and 
the firemen’s ball, making of the small and dusty office an 
enchanted palace. Arthur Davison Ficke, tall, well 
groomed and handsome, came from Davenport often to 
bring his sensitive lyrics or his sardonic and aristocratic 
wit. Henry B. Fuller, gentle and elderly, with a high 
rippling laugh, dropped in to consult about poems and 
proof, giving always a mature and chuckling wisdom. 
Cloyd Head, with his sensitive and distinguished fac« 
came to discuss with real humility his plays in poetic form. 
Agnes Lee came, quiet, almost shrinking, lovable. 
rhey were great days for me, great days for all of us. The 
world was alive. The art of poetry, so long shackled, ha 
burst its bars and was clamoring to heaven. Chicago, 
under our chief’s guidance, led the country in poetry then. 
We called it the renaissance, and perhaps it was. 

Time passed. I went off to China and on my return 
found that Alice Corbin Henderson was ill and had gone to 
Santa Fe. The post of associate editor was waiting for me 
and I accepted it gladly. The fun continued, though some 
of the poets had left Chicago. Then came the War, and 
when I returned a new era had commenced, an era when 
nerves were shattered and the meaning of life obscured. 
Harriet kept on bravely, as she has kept on ever since. | 


was married now, and on the advisory board. One 
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summer, when she was in Europe, | was acting editor, 


bringing out four numbers under my own name. But | 
was no longer associate editor. They came and went, a 
distinguished list who will speak for themselves. Most ot 
the old guard of poets drifted away from Chicago, if not 
physically then spiritually. The mood of the magazine 
has changed, as all things change. The poets now are 
younger, or a newer generation. Their poetry is still 
beautiful, but it is different. They also settle the universe, 
as every generation must, praise to the powers that be. 
Henry B. Fuller, Amy Lowell, very much a force through 
her spicy letters in the old days, and Vachel Lindsay are 
gone. Masters and Ficke have moved away. Carl Sand- 
burg, Agnes Lee and Cloyd Head are here still but they 
come seldom to the office. Only the editor and I remain. 

We have learned much. Poerry is a microcosm in 
which all life may be sensed. Currents have blown 
through it and eras have marked it. It has been the best, 
the truest, reflector of the life of the nation, because it 
records only those things whose values endure. The tem 
poral touches it only casually. The dream has gone on. 

Poetry will die with Harriet Monroe, or under her 
direction. That also is as it should be. She created it, and 
it should cease as she sees fit. Time alone will show what 
we have done that may remain. But for me at least my 
association with it has been perhaps the greatest spiritual 
force in my life. 

Ah, | had forgotten! I was not to praise the editor or 
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the magazine. Perhaps she will not print this. That is of 


no moment. I have written it. Eunice Tietjens 
' 
rHE ROMANCE OF I1 
Miss Monroe’s request for a reminiscent article about 
the five years I was associate editor makes me feel as if I 
had my foot on a brass rail and were about to talk about 
the conquests of my youth. I want to talk and yet it és 
‘ ndecent. After all, my association with Porrry is, to me, 
a sentimental one. It belongs to the meagre group of 
romantic associations that, esthetically, I should be silent 
about, and only in solitude look back upon. 
The romance (now that I’m requested to be analytical) 
was due to nothing in particular. On the surface the 
' associate-editorship had the earmarks of a job—I could, 
and did, point to my desk-drawer full of manuscripts and 
say ‘‘ We get over 3,000 poems a month” (which was true), 
but at the end of the month, when I was paid for having 
read the manuscripts, I felt guilty. The manuscripts were 
uch fun to read! The secrets people put into their poetry 
that they would never dare to breathe in their prose! The 
i lecorous rhythms and adroit rhymes that are wrapped 
around, and never quite manage to hide, the secrets 
within! I remember one group of sonnets which disclosed 
the emotional causes the irritations, the habits 
| the lady used too-lingering a perfume)—behind a 
“cruelty” divorce. I remember some ecstatic lyrics ad- 


dressed to a man who spent his time solvins 


cross-word 
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puzzles. I remember the poet who talked Schopenhauer 
and wrote poems about her bedroom—horribly graphic 
poems about nocturnal visitants that crawled down her ' 
bedroom walls. The passionate personal poems written by 
one of the homeliest women I’ve ever seen; and the cool 
impersonal ones written by a famous beauty. The poems 
written by people I never saw, and who, even today, I feel 
I know intimately. A certain man (I don’t remember his 
name, but I can see the too-small thick envelope, and each 
poem autographed in a neat painstaking hand) who wrote 
about his little house, his little path, his hollyhocks, his 
cow—it was all as clear and neat as the calendar that the 
ice-man ‘ives you to hang over the sink. The woman 
whose poems were like a lovely sound leading nowhere—I 
remember how I’d read her poems over and over and say, ' 
“These are lovely, what are they about anyway?” The 
girl who wrote about the rooms in her house—each room 
opening out slowly like sound from an accordion. The 
funny no-good poems, and the solemn no-good ones, and 
the lonely letters, and the pathetic [-think-you’ll-like-me- 
if-you-see-my-face photographs. 


1 could go on and on. But perhaps I have said enough 


to show why other jobs seem dull after being associate ' 
editor of Porerry, why indeed everyday life itself—the 
people talking, but with discretion; smiling, but with a 
mask over their inner joys—is, in comparison, colorless. 

The Poetry rooms—the big main one, and the little 
trailer—are like no other office rooms | have ever seen. | j 
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be sure, | have seen grander offices (sodern ones in silver 
and black with doors pressing in and lights sinking out) 
but I’ve never seen a less inhibited office. It is a mess. 
Very charming, very messy! Miss Monroe’s desk, around 
which all the other desks eddy, is the vortex from which 
all hope of neatness has been abandoned. It has swirls of 
papers, pyramids of books, cubby-holes of notes, boxes of 
very-freshly sharpened pencils, nice gummy erasers, 
curlycues of stamps, spindles of memoranda, cari- 
catures tacked like bill-boards on the back; and on top, or 
peering from beneath a recent letter, any one of the 
astonishing toys—pink china elephants, yellow-billed 
ducks—which compose Miss Monroe’s menagerie. At 
about four o’clock in the afternoons when, occasionally, 
the glamour even of this job wore thin (never off) Miss 
Monroe would suddenly open one of the chuck-full 
drawers of this desk and produce a box of very large, very 
rich chocolate-creams. 

While munching one of these, not only the glamour of 
the office but one’s amour propre would be restored. For 
at the afternoon chocolate-cream hour an associate editor 
was allowed, even encouraged, to talk. Not random and 
impersonal chatter, but emotional barings-~ f-the-soul. I 
have loved and lost more enjoyably over a chocolate 
cream, with Miss Monroe as an audience, than I have ever 
loved or lost since. It was loving and losing defore some 
one, in the grand manner—you could rant, and charge 


trom desk to desk (always munching)—it was the third act 
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of Ibsen, noless! Afterward you tore into the fifty remain- 
ing manuscripts (that H. M.—wily lady!—wanted you to 
finish up) and ended by staying an hour overtime in a 
lather of enthusiasm. 

When now I go back to the office—and I, along with all 
the other past associate editors, haunt the place—I be- 
come even more sentimental. I remember the well-known 
poet who stood just there on the henna-colored rug, and 
told us she’d written a great poem, and then recited it; 
how Miss Monroe without any hesitation told her the poem 
was no good. I remember the poets who have sat on the 
““poet’s chair”—the wicker of the chair is no longer per- 
fect, the pattern of its pillow is dim, but its rockers are as 
good as ever. Certain poems that have echoed against the 
picture-hung walls, certain faces that were reflected in the 
old gold-framed Cass-Street mirror, H. M.’s voice speeding 
over an editorial, chanting slowly over a poem; the sun, 
the water-colors, the books; the dusty dark most romantic 
corners. Marion Strobel 


AN ADVENTURE STORY 


In the lamented era when young men and women of 
promise were still “‘accepting’’ positions, George Dillon 
accepted one in an advertising firm and I accepted his 
former one as Associate Editor of Porrry. I think it was 
in the late summer of 1928. 

About the new position which others had held before me, 
hovered so many traditions that I was always afraid of 
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An Adventure Story 


violating some sacred memory. This salutary fear did not 
prevent me from crassly setting in, from time to time, to 
clean up the piles of unacknowledged books which 
occupied the chairs. In my limited experience books were 
stacked on tables and visitors on chairs. That this was not 
the rule in Poetry office only proved the editor’s esteem 
for the printed word, and I soon learned to leave the 
inanimate guests alone. 

In the winter we moved into new rooms which had been 
added to our building. We now had a corner room, large 
and airy, with book-shelves enough to house our whole 
library of poets. For two months we spread out, over 
flowed and rejoiced. Then in January we gave four teas to 
warm our new house. It was blizzardy weather, with 
snow piled high along Erie Street, and | held out firmly 
against tea in favor of large cups of coffee. “Very well,” 
said Miss Monroe. “We will have coffee, and you can 
make it.” 

We had coffee. It was made in four distinct fashions, 
one for each of the four “‘teas.”. The building had no gas 
and our chandeliers were almost too high to connect a 
grill, so necessity mothered invention in the following 
settings: 

1: In the kitchen of the nearest cafeteria, where I was 
offered the job of Assistant Cook. 

2: Inside the oil furnace in the basement, where | 
opened the door at the wrong time and nearly destroyed 


myself and the entire building. 
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3: On a rubbish fire in the vacant lot, where all our 
interested guests saw me stirring the pot as they arrived 
for the party. 

4: In a huge kettle, perched on a small electric grill, on 
top of a high shaky bookcase in the back office. Two 
strong men were required to hold the ladder on which the 
Associate Editor stood, and two more to lift down the 
scalding pot over the heads of the curious. I remember 
the expression on Henry B. Fuller’s face as he dodged the 
unusual menace. 

Produced in this dubious way the most plausible coffe: 
imaginable was privately strained into Miss Monroe’ 
dignified old silver urn. She served it with gracious caln 
Sut a year later, when a tea for Thornton Wilder was i1 
prospect, she announced with some vigor that no hot 
drinks would be attempted. 

When I think of Poerry I like to remember the office as 
it looked on those cold January afternoons before the 
depression, when even poets were handsome and well 
dressed and when everyone loved a party. It was very 
delightful. Even the knowledge of the thousands of bad 
poems waiting in the manuscript drawer could not spoil 
our pleasure. 

In the spring, Miss Monroe cut loose. I mean, she went 
to Europe and to Egypt, with no strings tying her to the 
homeland, and with the light of adventure in her eyes. | 
was to be Acting Editor with Morton Zabel for Associate. 
We had free rein, our only restriction was the steely com 


( 
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1n Adventure Story 


mand that we must publish all the poems on file if possible. 
As soon as Miss Monroe was off we examined the file and 
there we learned her perfidy. The pile was much too fat, 
and most of the plums had been carefully extracted from 
the pie. We went grimly to work, however; I am sure 
nobody guessed the anguish in our hearts. Plenty of fine 
poetry came in that spring, and in the end we left most of 
the mistakes for poor Miss Monroe to print on her return. 

One of the most comforting recollections of that year is 
the memory of the dinner we gave for Vachel Lindsay on 
his return to his native state. The ballroom of the 
Sherman Hotel was crowded with eight hundred people. 
Vachel sat in the center of the dais with Eunice Tietjens as 
toastmistress. Bertha Ochsner danced her “potato dance’ 
to the sound of the chanted words. Afterward a few of us 
went to Vachel Lindsay’s room in the hotel and talked it 
over. It was at least a friendly gesture from his admirers 
in Chicago 

In August the real editor came back. It was good to see 
her again, and fully as good to know that never again must 
| cut and paste the dummy of Porrry. I| have waked in 


the night with the taste of library paste on my lips, crying 


out these disjointed phrases: 

“Two leads between stanzas! Twenty-eight lines to the 
page! Never, never start a group below the top of the 
page!’ Fessica Nelson North 
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AN ASIDE 


Present incumbency is perhaps not the moment for the 
frankest and most unvarnished testimonial from an 
editorial associate. ‘To reconcile official ardor with un- 
official frankness is usually to nullify both. This is as un- 
desirable in a poetry office as it is in poetry. But since 
frankness is an editorial privilege in rejecting manu- 
scripts, in welcoming callers, and in wielding other types of 
brutal hospitality, it should be granted the upper hand 
here. It is only a question of where to begin. The 
economy of the office? The guest-chair is rapidly and 
symbolically becoming a trap of broken reeds and wood. 
The duster is the most privileged and unembarrassed piece 
of equipment on the premises. The inundation of un- 
sorted books and unclipped magazines never allows free 
elbow-room. A misfiled book or letter is a crime equal to 
a misprint. Imagism, Georgianism, Cerebralism, Vers 
liberty, the Middle West, Regionalism, and Objectivism 
may come and go, but the manuscripts conveying them, 
the consultations on the manuscripts, the cut-throat 
violence and roaring fury of the consultations, the blood- 
shed, the anger, and the Horrors of Erie Street form an 
even and tranquil tenor to the months and years. 

There are intervals of lucidity and of rewards. They 
come momentarily when each new issue is off the press. 
They come when, beyond the débris of proof-sheets, 
beyond the hedges of defunct magazines, beyond the 
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An Aside 
stony rubbish of the waste-baskets, one catches sight of 
the files, the bookshelves, the autograph portrait gallery, 
the guest-book, and the store-room; with perhaps a 
glimpse of the world beyond, of the past twenty years, and 
of the future. ‘Then it is that several initial and remote 
sensations concerning Poerry return. They remind one 
of its once-isolated pioneer courage and still visible 
uniqueness, of its prophecies and discoveries, of its gener- 
osity to untried talent and its independent and vigorous 
eclecticism of choice. They recall its youth of continuous 
adventure and innovation, the issues that contained 
Prufrock, Near Périgord, the first Images, the Pomes 
Penyeach of Joyce, Choricos, The Chinese Nightingale, the 
début of Marianne Moore, the incomparable and multi 
plied delight of Wallace Stevens, the first Cantos, Brooke’s 
1974, and their successors of a later decade. They remind 
one that for younger writers and for whatever world has 
the patience to wait, further fame is preparing, and that 
Poetry has never been more certain of discovering it than 
when the conventional, the flattering, the approved, and 
the safe manuscript was rejected in favor of the inde- 
pendent, the defiant, the rebellious, and the daring. With 
the aid of immortally valued friends but with the inde- 
pendence and vigor of its initial courage, Porrry has 
found those qualities in the past. They have since become 
the hall-marks of modern literary and artistic distinction. 
It will find them again in the future. Ae. DZ, 
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NEWS NOTES 


it has been the editor’s desire to present ag 


day number, some of the poets who appeared ir 


broke our rule against soliciting and wrote t 
who very kindly responded, we list, in th 
volume-numbers of their first entries: 
Arthur Davison Ficke opened Vo/. 7, No. J 
double sonnet, Poetry. 
In the fifth number—Feb. 1913—Witter By 
time. The number was divided between hin 
Agnes Lee’s one-act play, The Silent H 
Vol. I, No. VI. 
Orrick Johns’ Songs of Deliverance were in ] 
Carl Sandburg made his first appearanc 
Chicago Poems in March 1914—Vol. IIT, \ 
Padraic Colum’s American introductio 


Songs, was in that same March tgi4 numb 
Eunice Tietjens first addressed our read 
Vol. 1V, No. V—Aug. 1914. 
Wallace Stevens was introduced in our //’a 
V’, No. I1J—with a group entitled Phases. 
Marianne Moore’s introduction was in M 
with a group called Pouters and Fantail 
Louise Ayres Garnett offered a brief lyric, 
Vol. VI, No. IV. 


Muna Lee was presented in January 1g1¢ 





Foot-notes, a group of lyrics. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson and T. S. Eliot 
the editor’s request for a poem; the forme: 
writing a long poem during the summer, anc 
the latter wishing our readers to know of his 
available poem had been asked for and acc 
short time before our request was received. 

For the prose section the editor asked h 
reminiscent articles, to be printed in the « 


regrets that three of them have not complie: 


the first: Hel n Hovt Lyman, th 
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Tews Notes 


She also requested either a poem or a word in prose from Ezra Pound, 
who was Porrry’s very valuable foreign correspondent during our first 
five years. The five editorials are printed above. 

The edite r ha deeply afflicte i 


Poerry’s most loyal friends and supporters. 





ith of two of 





Martin A. Ryerson, who died August 11th, signed his name high on the 
first list of our guarantors, and for twenty years has kept it there, until 
lraw a black line through it. Mr. Ryerson was an en- 
lightened connoisseur of art; a founder, with his close friend Charles L. 
Hutchinson and a few others, of the Art Institute of Chicago, of which 
he was honorary president when he died. Important collections in its 


well-nigh perpetual loan, and 


only death could « 


ries were 





on the death of his widow 


these 





1 other precious possessions will become its property. He was an 
nlightene d citizen of the highest class, and the people of Chicago wiil 


owe him a debt of gratitude forever. 


Edith Rockefell McCormick, who died August 25th, has been a 
liberal supporter of Porrry ever since her return to Chicago from 
Switzerland ten years or more ago; and in the last lette r its editor ever 
received from her she wrote, “I do hope that you will not discontinue the 
publishing of Porrry.” She was a generous supporter also of many 


other local efforts in behalf of the arts, especially the musical and literary 





rts; and she has effected, or assisted, many a precious purchase for the 
2 


collections of the Art Institute and the University of Chicago. 


In the death « 


enterprises ; 








ations suffer an irreparable loss. And Porrry must 
record our own sorrow and gratitude. 


We exter very cordial thanks to those 





snds of the art who h 


ent presents to Porerry, either in the form of personal checks or of 





Portry checks returned by poets whom we had printed. In the forme: 





list may be included liberal contributions from three or four new guar 
antors whose names we have not yet permission to mention; also more 
than a dozen checks of five or ten dollars each, besides a few smaller sums 


ind numerous new subscriptions. In the latter a number of poets have 


generously requested “no payment” for their work. These presents and 
i helped us to reach the end of our twentieth year with all 


ahr y f }.)} 


courtesies h: 


s paid lollars left over for a nest-egg. To the editor, who 
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a few months ago had reason to expect a heavy deficit, this is an inex- 
pressible relief; and it preserves unbroken our creditable financial record 
of the past score of years. 


. . * . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


This month’s contributors are mostly well known to our earlier readers: 

Mr. Carl Sandburg, though still a Chicagoan, has been living in the 
country for the past few years, on the opposite shore of the lake at 
Harbert, Michigan. The latest of his five or six books of verse is Good 
Morning, America, published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. in 1928. 

Mr. Arthur Davison Ficke, born in Davenport, Iowa, has been living 
of late at Hillsdale, New York. Of his books of verse the most recent is 
Mountain Against Mountain—Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1929. 

Agnes Lee (Mrs. Otto Freer), of Chicago, is the author of Faces and 
Open Doors and New Lyrics and a Few Old Ones (Ralph Fletcher Seymour). 

Mr. Orrick Johns, a native of St. Louis, has been living for some years 
in or near San Francisco, His latest book is Wi/d P/um—Macmillan Co. 

Eunice Tietjens (Mrs. Cloyd Head) has been, from almost the begin 
ning, on the staff of Poerry. The latest of her four books of verse is 
Leaves in Windy Weather, and Alfred A. Knopf also published he: 
anthology, Poetry of the Orient. 

Mr. Wallace Stevens, of Hartford, Conn., is the author of Harmonium 
(Alf. A. Knopf)and of Three Travellers Watch a Sunrise and Carlos Among 
the Candles, two poems in dramatic form which he has not yet re- 
issued since their publication in our eighth and eleventh volumes. 

Miss Marianne Moore, of Brooklyn, is the author of Odbservations— 
Dial Press, 1925. She was the last editor of The Dia/, 1925-1929. 

Muna Lee (Mrs. Luiz Mufioz-Marin), of San Juan, Porto Rico, is the 
author of Sea-change—Macmillan Co., 1923. For two years she has been 
in Washington as director of the National Woman’s Party, but has just 
returned to her duties as foreign secretary of the Univ. of Porto Rico. 

By way of contrast and in order not to shatter our record, there 
must be one young poet in this birthday number: 

Mr. Elder Olson, although only twenty-three, has appeared with three 
groups in Poetry, beginning in May 1928. In 1930 he received the 
Friday Club Prize for a Young Poet. 


The Books Received will be listed next month. 





